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CHOSEN  (KOREA).i 

By   Consul   General   Ransforil    S.    Miller,   Seoul. 

After  the  first  shock  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
and  the  consequent  immediate  readjustment  of  trade  relations  in 
certain  directions,  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  in  Eu.rope  has  not 
been  felt  to  any  marked  degree  in  Chosen.  This  peculiar  situation 
is  probabl}'  due  to  the  fact  that  goods  from  foreign  countries,  other 
than  those  for  which  prior  contracts  had  been  made,  are  generally 
sent  to  Kobe,  Yokohama,  or  Shanghai,  and  there  held  in  bonded  ware- 
houses pending  the  receipt  of  orders  from  the  adjacent  districts. 
This  would  be  especially  true  of  the  trade  v^ith  Chosen,  as  there  are 
no  direct  steamship  lines  running  from  Europe  or  America  to  its 
ports,  and  all  goods  destined  for  Chosen  must,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  be  transshipped  at  Japanese  or  Chinese  ports. 

Granted  that  the  ordinary  supply  of  goods  Avas  warehoused  in  tlie 
places  mentioned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that  supply  would  l)e 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  for  some  time.  But  the  present  situ- 
ation prevents  that  sup])ly  being  renewed. 

Principal  Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports  into  Chosen. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  Chosen  valued  at  $31,491,807  during  1014, 
Japanese,  foreign,  and  Chosen  products  to  the  value  of  $19,445,387 
were  imported  from  Japan  during  1914.  China  came  second  to  Japan 
in  supplying  goods  to  Chosen,  followed  by  the  United  States.  The 
imports  of  American  goods  during  the  year  were  valued  at  $3,051,272, 
compared  with  $3,909,112  for  the  preceding  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Chosen  during  1914 
and  the  principal  countries  of  origin : 


Articles. 


From 
Japan. 


From 
China. 


From 
United 
States. 


From 

Grant 

Britain. 


From 

other 

countries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Alcohol 

.■\lpacas,  Orleans,  and  lusters , 

Balances  and  scales 

Beer,  etc.: 

Beer,  porter,  and  stout 

All  other  b'jvera 'es  and  comestibles 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Books,  blank  and  note 

Books,  printed,  drawina;,  copy,  and  music,  maps 
and  charts 


$64,  g.^.'^ 

16,4f)5 

6.52 

90,29S 

221,106 
0(W,  7.59 
7G,  045 
56,313 

95,914 


$754 


9 

90, 126 

89 

643 

3,904 


37 
976 

599 
33, 300 
13,  722 

135 

1,942 


S14.S 

623 

118, 779 

387 

222 

17,410 

53, 504 

85 

1,095 


$698 

91,5.57 

8,292 

21 

446 

47, 868 

2,941 

72 

1,312 


1  The  .Eceneral  aspects  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chosen  for  1914  were  analyzed  in  a  report 
published  in  supplement  to  Cosimeuce  Reports  No.  55c,  June  10,  1915.  The  present  report 
contains  figures  of  the  import  trade  with  several  countries  and  also  other  information'. 
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Articles. 


From 
Japan. 


rrom 
China. 


Trom 
United 
States. 


Prom 

Croat 

liritain. 


From 

other 

countries. 


Bridce  construction,  material  for. 

Camlets .- 

Cement 

Chare  al 

Chemicals 

Cirarettes 

Clops,  Japanese 

Clothint;  and  accessories,  n.  e.  s.. 

ClothiJis,  European 

Coal. 


$76,080 


Condensed  milk,  in  tins 

Confecl  ioneries  and  sweetmeats , 

Cotton  manulaciures: 

Flannels 

Ketl  ine  threads 

Sal  ins  and  ilalians 

Cotton  tissues  f Japanese)  not   exceeding   16 
inches  in  width — 

White 

Dyed 

Striped  or  •spotted , 

All  other  pure  cotton  tissues 

Shirtings  and  sheetings— 

Grav 

White 

Shirtings,  twilled,  and  cotton  drills : 

Wadding 

Cotton  yarns — 
Grav,  sinide — 

Up  to  No.  in 

Up  to  No.  I(> 

All  of  her 

Grav,  2-rold  or  more— 

"Up  to  No.  20 

A 11  other 

All  other  cotton  yarns 

T')rucs  and  medicines,  n.e.  s 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints 

Klectric-Iight  apparatus  or  instruments 

Explosives: 

Dynamite  and  gelignite 

All  other r 

Firewood 

Fishing  nets ; 

Flour 


2:0. 

41' 

21, 
lOH, 
2<J0, 

K!, 

378, 

1, 

10, 


60, 246 
.')1,572 
2,071 


615,841 

217,1:11 
109, 142 


2,S4J,.S2.S 
174,  .5.^1 
CO,  27:? 
23s,  4:33 


.t4S,412 

2S3,.'?4S 

5,S90 

91,691 
79, 571 
21,2.W 
194,010 
(Hi,  44.") 
29, 292 


Flour,  meals,  and  groats  of  grains  and  starch,  n.  c.  s 

Furniture 

G  amcs  and  toys,  articles  for 

Gla.ss,  window 

Grains,  n.  e.  s 

Grass  cloths,  Chinese 

Hats,  caps,  and  hoimets 

Herring,  sail  ed 

Iron  an<l  mild  stool: 

Bars  and  rods 

rial  PS  and  sheets 

Galvanized  sheets 

Pines  and  tubes 

All  other 

Iron  and  si  eel  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Iron  pans  and  rice  kettles 

Iron  ware,  enameled 

Leather... 

Ivocomotive  engines 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Mandarins,  fresh 

Manures 

Matcties: 

P  lasphorus 

Another 

Mai  1  ing 

Medicines,  prepared 

Metal  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Metals,  n.  e.  s ; 

Millet 


20,  v>:> 

55,  40'* 
12s,  478 
914 
37, 659 
61,1S2 
47,907 


21,820 


Mineral  water  and  other  beverages 

Mousseline  delaine 

Nails,  rivets,  screws,  bolts,  and  nuts: 

Iron  nails 

Another 

Oil: 

Kerosene  or  petroletmi 

Lubricating  and  all  other  heavy  mineral  oils. . 


82, 122 
7,351 

23, 426 

7,176 

21 

77, 949 

9, 615 

234.734 

90; 769 

51, TOO 

19, 5  IS 

1,245 

247,907 

97,9411 

27,047 

98,  819 
11. i,  321 
62,125 
74,963 
77, 320 
122, 738 
87 
60,126 
113,169 

436 
26,010 

3,022 
25, 144 


$.'.37,?:i6 

22, 742 

851 

313 

21,326 

3 

17, 274 

57s 

488,  rS7 

70 

4,682 


$222, 891 


$12,062 


601 


40 


3, 142 
3,223 


18, 798 
22, 722 


4, 495 
622 


2,445 

297 


62,  lXi-2 
1.140 


49 


11,625 
8,667 


322 
"i53,'y78' 


4,757 


159 
292 
326 


437 


29,414 
3, 593 


35 
790 

43 
2.777 
i;302 
1,344 

91 


21,765 

772,  i 80 

444 


16 

2 

385 

13, 874 

6,342 

6, 173 

4,164 

1,695 

1,028 

17 

50, 172 

11 


6,727 

14 

2, 458 

2,414 

571,428 

122 


2,  SS7 
143 
20 


182,298 

83,491 
700,  1 74 
20, 9C:{ 


13,  894 
14,165 
31,624 

11 
172 


39, 563 

19.329 

1,249 

91,877 
25,210 


609,113 

1,.t64 

2,921 

2, 505 

51 

64 


108 

ISl 

11,972 

1,4;?4 

5,025 

2 


581 
112,087 

22, 231 

4,226 

101,60') 

14,345 

IS,  88G 

36,912 

95 

2,788 

35, 507 

247,689 

138, 068 


783 


187,988 

32,586 

121,251 

22, 188' 

89, 755 

24,328 

117 

756 

215 

9, 401 

137, 282 


11,223 
13,763 


10,  440 
24, 484 


252 
5 


44,171 
5,839 


671,407 
40,297 


3,525 


9,015 
2,948 


$16,614 
13,  461 


6,874 
1,662 


1,929 
2,984 


2 
1,037 


16,820 


15.7:i2 
40,288 
15,712 

19, 397 
7,595 


3,142 

47 

1,336 

202 

69, 474 

195 

6,458 

•      65 

36,704 

39, 145 

7,082 

11,916 

29,423 

27, 333 

19, 357 

52 

566 

2,111 

16, 620 

31,821 


4,919 


438 
50,621 


1,628 


993 

783 

8,274 
3,159 

66,010 
3,310 
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Articles. 


Oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  n.  e.  s 

Paper: 

Chirigami 

Furopean 

Japanese  (hanshi  or  minogami) 

Allot^er , 

Paper  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

ParafOn  wax , 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  roots , 

Pongee , 

Porcelain  and  eart^ernware 

I'rinted  matter , 

Rai'is  and  fittings 

Railway  passenger  cars  and  freight  wagons . 
Rice. 


Rope  and  malting,  of  straw. 
SaVe 

?alt. 


Samshu  or  Thinese  liquors,  spirits. 

Scientific  instruments,  n.  e.  s 

Seeds,  all  kinds 

Sewin?  machines 

Silk  tissues,  pure,  n.  e.  s 

Soap,  toilet 

Socks,  Japanese 

Sov. 


Stationery,  n.  e.  s. 

Steam  boilers 

Steel 


Straw  ba"s 

Sui'ar,  all  kinds. 

T-cloths 

Tea. 


Textile  fabrics,  and  manufactures  of,  n.e.s 

Timber  and  planks: 

R  ail  way  sleepers 

rianks 

.*11  other 

Tin  manii factures 

Tissues  ollinen,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  n.  e.  s 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Other 

Tobacco  pipes  and  pouches,  and  all  other  pouches. . 
Toilet,  or  nerfumed  waters  or  oils,  other  cosmetics 

and  pertumery 

Tools,  mec)  anics' 

Umbrellas  and  paras  ils 

Undershirts  and  drawers: 

Of  cott'^'n,  knit 

Another 

Vehicles  and  vessels,  n.  e.  s 

Vessels,  steam  and  sailing 

Wines. liou'^rs.  and  spirits,  n.  e.  s 

Wire,  iisulated ,  electric 

Wood  manufactures 

Woolen  cloths  and  serres: 

Wo"l 

Wool  and  cotton 

Woolen  tissues,  pure.  n.  e.  s 

Yarns,  threads,  twines,  cordasres,  and    material 

of,  n.  e.  s 

All  other  miscellaneous  articles 

Parcel  post 

Travelin?  effects  subject  to  duty 

Parcels  and  lugpaTe  by  railway 


From 
Japan. 


S77, 068 


76, 103 

227,3.33 

109,  lOfi 

isn,531 

117,  lOf) 

24 

SO,  324 

170 

199, 4o."> 

72,  ,51S 

254,427 

7,  297 

12,845 

ir2, 141 

43.S,  3.55 

7,743 


106,  OSS 

30,  S75 

755 

77, 186 

48, 9r,9 

76,  774 

70,194 

158.  46X 

13,120 

,509 

376,816 

718, 884 

264,555 

55, 176 

224,  4.58 

262, 694 
194,415 
200,  040 
49,  257 
13, 649 

85,085 


65, 503 

54,666 
79, 1'.7 
109, 001 

90,910 
47,068 
4'^,  .502 
156,616 
21, '63 
56, 670 
78, 578 

11,066 
30, 361 
21,140 

121,. 339 

043, 826 

1,329,942 

47, 667 
539,371 


Total,  foreign  and  Japanese  products. 
Chosen  products 


Grand  total. 


19,377,964 
67,423 


From 
China. 


$23, 919 


6,  745 

1,1(2 

37 

1,949 

53,809 

5,391 

121 

43 

103,136 

17,383 

67 

131 

268, 659 

67, 923 

209 

40,  945 

70 

91, 290 

440 


1,298 


33 

25 

1,.306 

3 

1,200 

3,856 

15 
13,477 
95,803 

13 
2 

6,378 
515 
880 

131 

i,r65 

154 


7 

194 

1,102 

4,, 368 

1,701 


2,714 


2,118 

31,768 

56,3:5 

524,413 

23, 208 

7,904 


.3,863,424 
3,996 


From 
United 
States. 


S26, 449 


976 


1,605 

1,021 

30, 4 "9 

378 


379 

81 

18,277 

67,541 

1 


12 


16, 289 
359 

28, 151 
104 
386 


4.707 
22,883 
12,610 


1, 584 

2 

71 

8,420 


5,808 

63, 393 

149 

502 

43, 945 
14 

54 

193 

13, 936 

20 

1 

1,491 

27,994 


1,842 
3,265 

1,047 

453 
107 
83 

1,494 

43,107 

46, 707 

2.56 

692 


3,051,272 


From 

Great 

Britain. 


$23, 438 


3,413 


9,105 

9,oeo 

2 
24 


579 

197 

18,232 


13 


14,  .591 
62 

20, 342 
3, 934 
1,187 


6, 327 

2, 798 

24,317 


281 

36 

284 

81, 455 


891 
10, 124 


560 
260 

387 

4,223 

35 


2,732 
3,834 
23, 904 
16,286 
2,952 
183 

37, 907 
21,427 
18, 385 

13, 702 

19, 282 

24,161 

152 

323 


2,  706, 202 


From 

other 

countries. 


$12, 562 


26, 673 


15, 623 

1,128 

30,315 

3 


304 

03 

4,067 

15,171 

1,326,003 


9 


5,242 
224 

1,996 
1.37 
640 


2,765 
13,347 
14,0.58 


35, 844 


935 
18,372 


49 
2,0.30 

2,137 

9,954 

4,540 

143 

1.766 

3,200 

41 


26,  546 

370 

13, 382 

1,202 

47 

1,832 

1,957 

652 

5,941 
28, 150 
23, 269 
12, 404 

1,551 


2,421,464 
62 


2,421,526 


Factors  in  the  Import  Trade  of  Chosen. 

Various  factors  combine  to  make  it  comparatively  easy  for  Japan 
to  retain  and  even  increase  its  predominance  in  the  trade  of  Chosen. 
Proximity  to  the  market,  a  better  imderstandino-  of  the  needs  of  the 
country,  transportation  and  banking;  facilities,  similarity  of  languasje, 
close  governmental  control  of  industries,  and  the  fact  that  Japan 
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produces  so  many  (  f  the  necessities  required  by  Chosen,  are  all  factors 
tending  to  assist  it  in  its  trade  with  this  country.  China,  which  ranks 
second  to  Jaj^an  in  the  iin})()rt  trade,  lacks  only  the  irovernniental 
assistance  and  the  extensive  inanufacturinpr  industries  of  Japan.  Tt 
will  be  seen  thaj;  great  difKculties  i\re  in  the  way  of  the  occidental 
countries  in  extending  their  trade  here,  and  ])articularly  is  this  true 
of  the  United  States,  whose  trade  depends,  for  the  larger  part,  on 
orders  and  contracts  secured  by  Japanese  firms  representing  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

Principal  Imports  from  United  States. 

It  Avas  pointed  out  in  the  report  from  this  office  for  1913  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  trade  of  Chosen  with  the  United  States  Avas  con- 
fined to  six  items,  viz.  flour,  salted  herring,  kerosene  oil.  locomo- 
tives, rails,  and  machinery.  During  IDll  this  same  condition  held 
true,  except  that  the  rails  are  now  being  imported  largely  from 
Japan ;  and  in  place  of  rails  in  the  new  list  the  item  '"  materials  for 
bridge  construction  "  must  be  introduced.  In  the  first  five  of  these 
items  the  United  States  had  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  the  six  items 
taken  together  represent  a  trade  of  over  $2,000,000,  or  05  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1914,  as  against  72  per 
cent  for  1913.  The  fall  in  percentage  was  due  to  the  decrease  in  im- 
portations of  flour  and  kerosene  oil.  primarily.  But  the  general  con- 
clusions still  hold  that  the  United  States  maintains  its  position  in  the 
trade  of  Chosen  by  virtue  of  the  importation  of  a  comparatively  few- 
articles  of  great  importance,  and  that  the  two  foremost  elements  in 
the  trade  situation  in  Chosen  are  the  conditions  of  the  country,  which 
as  3^et  preclude  the  j^urchase  on  any  wide  scale  of  articles  other  than 
necessities  and  the  importance  of  the  Government  GeneraTs  under- 
takings for  Avhich  foreign  manufactures  are  purchased. 
The  Export  Trade  of  Chosen. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports.  Japan  and  China  take 
practically  all  of  the  exports,  which  consist  mainly  of  agricultural 
products.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  export  item 
of  over  $5,000,000  in  gold  bullion,  all  of  which  goes  to  Japan.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  consist  almost  entirely  of  ore  concenti'ales, 
Avhich  are  sent  to  Tacoma  fcr  smelting.  Even  this  item  will  probably 
be  greatly  reduced  In^  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year,  as  a  Japan- 
ese firm  has  almost  completed  the  erection  of  a  large  smelting  plant 
to  take  care  of  this  work. 

There  seems  to  be  at  present  no  opportunity  for  increasing  this 
export  trade  to  the  United  States.  Attem))ts  have  been,  and  are 
being,  made  to  introduce  Korean  rice  into  California  and  the  adjacent 
States,  but  in  view  of  the  tremendous  demand  of  Japan  for  foodstuffs 
it  seems  improbable  that  any  considerable  amount  of  rice  will  be 
available  for  exi)ort  to  other  countries.  Some  small  consignments  of 
animal  products  go  to  the  United  States  from  time  to  time,  but  even 
this  small  trade  is  suspended  for  the  present,  as  hides  are  needed  for 
leather  sup])lies  for  the  countries  at  war. 

[Tables  showing  the  principal  exports  and  their  value  to  all  coun- 
tries and  those  to  the  United  States  and  possessions  were  published 
in  supplement  to  Commerce  Eefokts  Xo.  55Cj  June  16, 1915.] 
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Agricuitiiral,  Mining',  and  Other  Possibilities. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  agricultural  products,  of 
Avhich  the  main  crop,  rice,  is  cultivated  mostly  in  small  holdings  by 
intensive  methods,  which  offer  practically  no  opportunity  for  outside 
capital  other  than  Japanese.  The  country  has  been  largely  denuded 
of  its  forests,  though  active  afforestation  is  now  being  carried  on. 
Manufacturing  industries  are  still  on  a  small  scale.  Raw  materials, 
aside  from  agricultural  and  marine  products,  are  not  abundant;  the 
local  production  of  coal  is  small  and  of  inferior  qualitv:  the  water- 
power  resources  of  the  country  are  now  under  investigation  by  the 
Government,  but  as  3'et  they  are  little  utilized. 

An  index  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  is  found  in 
the  number  of  industrial  and  commercial  companies.  Of  those  estab- 
lished under  the  company  law,  with  head  offices  in  Chosen,  there  were, 
at  the  end  of  December,  1914,  206,  Avith  a  total  capital  of  $19,055,T-21, 
about  one-third  of  which  were  industrial  companies,  the  remainder 
being  commercial  companies  and  banks.  Besides  these  there  were  a 
large  number  of  branch  offices  of  companies  established  elsewhere. 
Mining  Operations. 

Next  in  importance  to  agriculture  among  the  resources  of  Chosen 
come  the  mines,  the  general  condition  of  which  is  well  summarized 
in  a  recent  official  report  as  follows : 

Gold  is  the  most  important  of  the  mineral  products  of  Chosen.  Prior  to  an- 
nexation tho  annual  output  of  the  precious  metal  averapod  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  yen  in  value  (1  yen=$0.498),  but  after  annexation  was  carried 
out,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  undertaking  gold  mining,  it 
reached  more  than  9,000.000  yen  and  constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  minerals  produced  in  this  peninsula.  Next  in  importance  to  gold,  antliracite 
coal,  iron,  and  graphite  come  in  order.  Nearly  all  the  important  gold  mines  are 
concessions  given  to  foreigners  by  the  former  Korean  Government.  These  are 
Unsan  mines  in  North  Pyong-an  Province,  managed  by  an  American  company ; 
Suan  mines  in  Whanghai  Province,  conceded  to  a  British  company,  but  leased  and 
managed  by  an  American  company ;  Chiksan  mines  in  South  Choongchong 
Province,  managed  by  the  Chiksan  Mining  Co.  with  American  capital;  and 
Changsong  mines  in  North  Pyong-an  Province.  Besides  these  there  are  Huchang 
luines  in  North  Pyong-an  Province,  owned  by  an  Italian  company  ;  Syenchon  mines 
in  the  same  Province,  belonging  to  a  German  company ;  and  Kokkanli  mines  in 
North  Choongchong  Province,  owned  by  a  British  company.  All  these,  however, 
are  not  yet  in  full  working  order,  their  exploitation  having  been  but  just  begun. 
An  American  company  also  owns  copper  mines  in  Kapsan,  South  Ilamkyong 
Province,  where  prospecting  is  now  being  carried  on,  but  no  actual  work  has  as 
yet  been  started.  Mines  Avorked  by  Japanese  are  alluvial  gold  mines  at  Syun-an 
in  South  Pyong-an  I'rovince,  zinc  mines  at  Lyongpyon  in  North  Pyong-an  Prov- 
ince, iron  mines  at  An-ak  in  Whanghai  Province,  graphite  mines  at  Yunghenng 
in  South  Plamkyong  Province,  and  a  few  other  mines,  but  in  none  of  these  mines 
is  work  done  on"  an  extensive  scale.  Besides  these,  there  are  gold  mines  at  Chang- 
song  in  North  Pyong-an  Province,  owned  by  Mr.  K.  Yasukawa,  gold  mines  at 
Kusong  in  the  salne  I'rovince  owned  by  the  Furukawa  firm,  iron  mines  at  Kaichoa 
in  South  Pvong-an  Province  owned  by  the  Mitsui  firm,  iron  mines  at  Kyomipo 
in  Whanghai  Province  owned  by  the  Mitsubishi  firm,  coal  mines  at  Auju  in 
South  Pyong-an  Province  owned  by  the  Meiji  Mining  Co.,  and  zinc  mines  at 
Somin  in  North  Pyong-an  Province.  These  mines  are  now  being  prospected,  but 
no  actual  work  has  as  yet  been  inaugurated.  Some  mines  are  under  Government 
management.  These  are  iron  mines  at  Chailyong  and  Eunyul,  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  Government  in  Tokyo,  and 
coal  mines  at  Pyongyang,  managed  by  the  Government  General  of  Chosen. 

Of  all  the  mines  above  referred  to  the  most  prosperous  are  the  Unsan  and 
Suan  mines.  At  the  former  some  TO  foreign  officials  and  experts  are  engaged 
besides  about  2,000  miners  and  other  laborers,  Avhile  at  tlie  latter  about  40  for- 
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eign,  Japanese,  and  Korean  ofTicMals  and  oxporls  are  at  worlc.  and  about  900 
miners  and  otlier  laltorers.  As  will  be  sihmi  from  tlie  above,  C'lioscn  is  by  no 
means  poor  in  mineral  products,  but  to  tlie  great  iiu'onvenience  of  tliose  desirinj? 
to  enirane  in  the  minin.t?  industry  there  existed  no  reliable  information  eoncernini; 
the  mining  zones  of  the  eountry.  The  Government  General  started,  in  1911.  in- 
vestigation of  those  zones,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1913  liad  completed  it  in  tlie 
principal  mining  districts  in  North  and  South  Pyong-an,  North  and  South  Ilandc- 
yong,  Whanghai,  Kyongki,  and  North  Kyongsang  Provinces.  This  measure  was 
taken  in  order  to  benefit  those  desiring  to  undertake  the  mining  industry  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  those  mines  found  rich  and  promising,  so  that 
such  might  be  worked  in  future  by  the  Government  or  under  .some  suitable  ar- 
rangement. 

American  Mining  Interests. 

The  Unsan  gold  mine,  commonly  known  as  the  American  mine, 
operated  by  the  Oriental  Consolidated  ISIininp;  Co.  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  produced  $1,G8G,S78  in  bullion  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1014.  The  output  of  the  Suan  mine,  worked 
by  the  Seoul  Mining  Co.  of  Connecticut,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
amounted  to  $700,887  in  bullion  during  the  year  1!)14,  In  addition, 
a  new  body  of  ore  was  uncovered  at  Tul  Mi  Chang,  on  the  Suan  con- 
cession, which  is  expected  to  surpass  that  of  tlie  original  mine  at 
Holkol.  The  Chiksan  Mining  Co..  of  West  Virginia  (capital,  $1,000,- 
000),  report  a  yield  amounting  to  $-297,270  for  the  same  period.  The 
company  is  now  considering  an  extensive  development  of  the  placer 
tracts  on  its  concession. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  American  mining  interests. 
Prospecting  is,  however,  being  carried  on  continuously  by  Koreans, 
Japanese,  and  foreigners,  but  reliable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
best  claims  have  been  "  staked  "  and  that  what  in  all  probability  re- 
mains can  be  worked  to  most  advantage  in  conjimction  with  existing 
mines. 

Another  factor  that  enters  largely  into  the  question  is  the  attitude 
of  the  (iovernment  toward  mining  enterprises.  It  Avill  be  noted,  in 
the  official  statement  quoted  above,  that  the  (jovernment  General  is 
undertaking  the  investigation  of  mining  zones  "  in  order  to  benefit 
those  desiring  to  undertake  the  mining  industry  as  well  as  for  the 
l)urpose  of  retaining  those  mines  found  rich  and  promising,  so  that 
such  might  be  worked  in  future  by  the  (Tovernment  or  under  some 
suitable  arrangement.'"  Moreover,  it  is  understood  that  the  existing 
mining  law  is  again  being  revised  and  that  one  of  the  new  features 
will  be  a  provision  that  in  future  mining  operations  in  Chosen  can 
be  carried  on  by  foreigners  only  as  corporations  (juridical  persons) 
organized  in  Chosen  under  Japanese  laws.  This  provision,  of  course, 
would  not  apply  to  those  mines  now  being  worked  under  special  con- 
cessions granted  under  the  former  Government. 

American  Missionary  Work. 

Next  to  the  mines  in  imjiortance  to  American  interests  come  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprises.  There  are  at  present  some  3G0  Amer- 
ican missionaries  working  in  Chosen,  representing  nine  mission 
boards.  The  amount  of  American  cai^ital  invested  in  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  church  property  may  be  roughl}-  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and 
the  amount  coming  annuall}^  from  America  for  the  support  of  the 
work  iit  $500,000. 
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TAIWAN  (FORMOSA). 1 

By  C'oiisHl   Kd-^viii   Jj.  Seville,  Taiisui. 

During  1914  the  revenue  obtained  by  the  Government  General  of 
Taiwan  fell  off  appreciably.  This  condition  has  been  fairly  constant 
since  1912.  The  receipts  from  customs  duties  may  be  taken  as  quite 
typical.  For  the  past  three  years  these  have  been  as  foUoAvs:  191-2, 
$1,375,6-1:8;  1913,  $1,204,518;  and  1914,  $872,017.  It  is  stated  tluit 
the  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  other  sources  of  taxation,  notably 
the  business  tax,  has  been  almdst  as  notable. 

A  considerable  factor  in  the  decrease  of  income  from  customs 
duties  is  the  increasing  tendency  of  imjjorters  to  enter  their  goods 
and  pay  the  duty  in  Japanese  ports  of  transshi]:)ment.  Formerly 
goods  imported  from  Europe  were  transshipped  at  Hongkong.  Im- 
proved shipping  facilities  between  here  and  Jai)an  lune  greatly 
modified  this  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just  how  much 
decreased  duty  this  change  in  the  port  of  entry  is  responsible  for. 
Undoubtedly  decreased  imports  accounted  for  a  large  proportion. 

Decreased  Government  Expenditures — The  Bank  of  Taiwan. 

The  lessened  income  received  has  called  for  careful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.  Government  expenditures  have 
been  cut  down  and  the  utmost  sacrifices  made  in  the  matter  of  public 
works  and  local  improvements  to  keep  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment within  its  income. 

Except  for  a  few  days  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  exchange 
facilities  all  over  the  world  were  dislocated,  there  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  financing  trade  here.  Much  of  the  smoothness  Avith  which 
the  situation  Avas  handled  was  due  to  the  ease  Avith  Avliich  the  eco- 
nomic forces  of  TaiAvan  can  be  marshaled. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  is  a  GoA'ernment,  or  rather  a  quasi-public 
institution ;  a  portion  of  the  capital  stock  is  OAvned  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  of  Japan,  and  the  revenues  of  the  GoA^ernment  Gen- 
eral of  TaiAvan  are  deposited  Avith  it.  Its  notes  are  legal  tender  here 
and  are  used  by  the  local  Go^■ernment  to  discharge  its  obligations. 

During  the  monetary  crisis  early  in  August,  1914,  the  bank  Avas 
able,  by  reason  of  the  GoA'ernment  credit  at  its  disposal,  to  meet  a 
situation  Avhich  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  meant  a 
serious  financial  disturbance. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan's  outstanding  notes  at  the  end  of  December, 
1914,  Avere,  according  to  the  report  to  the  stockholders,  $7,095,442  in 
value,  representing  a  slight  decline  from  normal  years.  These  notes 
Avere  secured  as  folloAvs:  Gold  coin.  $2,115,569;  o-okl  bullion,  $45,382; 
sih^er  bullion,  $1,450,024;  Government  bonds,  $167,029;  Government 
treasury  notes,  $2,321,438;  and  commercial  bills  (paper),  $996,000. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  principle  of 
issuing  legal-tender  paper  money  based  on  commercial  paper  and 
GoA^ernment  obligations  is  followed  quite  extensively.  The  issuing 
of  notes  based  on  commercial  and  Government  obligations,  hoAvever, 
is  conservatively  done.     The  total  commercial  loans  are  given  as 

1  statistics  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Taiwan  were  published  in  Supplement  to 
CoMMEucE  Reports  No.  55b,  June  1,  1915. 
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$28,005,122,  of  which  $14,918,491  was  lent  by  the  bank  to  business 
interests  in  Taiwan  itself;  according  to  the  report,  the  Government 
stood  indebted  to  the  bank  in  the  sum  of  $2,872,021.  These  com- 
mercial obligations  are  used  as  the  l^asis  for  only  $996,000  worth  of 
notes,  and  the  sums  due  from  the  Government  were  held  as  security 
for  an  issue  of  $2,321,438. 

Assistance  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  in  Extending  Trade. 

The  establishment  of  direct  steamship  connections  with  what  are 
called  the  "  South  Seas,"  comprised  principally  of  the  East  Indies 
[reported  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  Aug.  29,  1914], 
has  been  followed  by  increased  interest  in  Formosan  and  general 
Japanese  trade  with  that  part  of  the  world.  The  increase  in  the 
export  of  pouchong  tea  from  Taiwan  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was 
quite  noteworthy. 

To  provide  for  the  financing  of  this  trade,  and  to  render  Japanese 
traders  there  and  in  South  China  as  independent  as  possible  of  for- 
eign banks,  as  well  as  to  promote  commercial  enterprise  generally, 
the  bank  of  Taiwan  opened  branch  offices  in  Singapore  and  London 
in  1914,  and  was  expected  during  the  current  year  to  open  branches 
in  Hankow,  China,  and  Surabaj^a,  Java.  In  order  to  take  care  of  its 
increasing  business,  the  bank's  capital  was  increased  from  10.000,000 
yen  ($4,980,000)  to  20,000,000  yen  ($9,900,000). 

The  extent  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  abroad  may  be 
judged  b}^  the  fact  that  its  loans  outside  of  Japan  and  Taiwan 
amounted  to  $3,590,307  and  that  its  branches  outside  of  Japanese 
territor}^  held  deposits  to  the  ^alue  of  $3,590,307. 
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